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shift hospital or so deeply sunk in the sleep of utter fatigue that
even Ridley, matrimonial martinet though he was and daily driven
nearer to madness by consuming jealousy, forbore to wake her:
and Delacey, with forbearing tenderness, lightly kissed her on the
forehead and was gone. In the siege of Lucknow, as in the King-
dom of Heaven, which otherwise it so little resembled, there was
neither marriage nor giving in marriage.

Sweltering July merged into rain-swept August, August passed
into September: the lush grass of the Rains grew longer over ever
more numerous, unrecorded graves. The defences still held, the
defenders still endured beyond the believable limits of human
endurance. Food grew scarcer, water more tainted, medical sup-
plies, never plentiful, ceased to exist; even ammunition began to
run short. The mutineers mocked them, shouting over the crumbling
walls that they were the last Feringhis left alive in all India. All
right: they were the last. But they would show how English men
and women could die, they would " blow the whole bloody thing
into the air" rather than surrender: and still the flag of England
floated over the ruined roof of the Residency.

On the morning of September 25th Maud came off duty, stag-
gered back to her room. She had been sitting up all night with a
corporal of the 32nd who had been shot in the stomach and who
had died just after dawn in horrible agony: there were no merci-
ful drugs in Lucknow. She was so tired that she could hardly see
out of her eyes; so tired that she was completely indifferent to the
bullets that buzzed round her ears as she crossed the open space
between the hospital and the house: so tired that she almost forgot
Ridley and Delacey and her own private problems. Too tired to
undress, too tired even to wash, she threw herself on her bed and
was lost in an instant in the death-like sleep of complete and utter
exhaustion.

To be "wakened with difficulty a few hours, minutes it seemed,
later by Jennie McPherson shaking her urgently by the shoulder.
" Dinna ye hear them?  Oh, dinna ye hear them?"
Maud blinked at her out of sleep glazed eyes.      " What is it,
Jennie? Hear what?"

"The pibroch!    The pibroch!    They are coming!    They are
coming!"

Maud was more than three-quarters asleep still and she did not
know, or care, what a pibroch was anyhow.

"The pibroch!" she snapped,    "Do talk sense, Jennie.   Who
are ceming?"

The girl was dancing about the little room in uncontrollable
excitement.   " The pibroch! The pipes," in condescending explana-